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Mr. Gosse’s Notes on America. 


Mr. Gosse’s brief but busy visit to America is drawing 
rapidly to aclose. He is to lecture at Yale to-day (Satur- 
day), and will sail with Mrs. Gosse for England on Tuesday 
next, in the Arizona. He has done a great deal of work 
during the eight weeks that have slipped away since he 
landed in New York on November 29, travelling thousands 
of miles backward and forward between the cities in which 
his lectures and readings were given, and yet finding time 
enough for social enjoyment by the way. A representative 
of THE Critic took the liberty of calling upon him at Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett’s, a few days ago, and chatting with him 
on the subject of his experiences in this country. In the 
following report of that interview, the questions are omitted, 
the replies being sufficiently clear and full to render them 
unnecessary. 

‘ When I first came over here,’ said Mr. Gosse, ‘ I had no 
idea of doing anything but deliver a single course of lect- 
ures. I was invited over to read before the Lowell Institute, 
and I had been busy preparing what I had to say for the 
last eight months. I had taken great pains to have the lect- 
ures thoroughly finished, and even printed off, before I came, 
because I saw that a good many lecturers gave pain to 
themselves and to their auditors by not having their work 
properly arranged before they arrived ; and I attribute a 
great deal of the success I have had here to the fact of hav- 
ing my subject thoroughly prepared beforehand. I was 
careful, too, not to underestimate the experience and intel- 
ligence of my audiences, which I fancy Englishmen have 
sometimes been foolish enough to do. Owing to my having 
only anticipated reading before the Lowell Institute, I came 
unprovided with any other lectures ; if I had had others, I 
could have very profitably used them ; but on that account, 
whenever I have been asked for a lecture, not in my course, 
I have been obliged to give a vivd voce address. I was at 
first disinclined to do this, simply because it seemed dis- 
respectful to my audiences. Yet there is something in the 
personal magnetism of a man who speaks directly to the 
public, which makes up for the want of precision and finish 
in an extempore address. The audience think he is speak- 
ing straight to them.’ 


BOSTON AUDIENCES. 

‘I went directly to Boston, after landing in New York, 
and nobody could have had a more agreeable and instant 
social reception than I had there, owing a great deal to the 
fact that I went straight to Mr. Howells’s house, as his guest. 
My friends had plainly prepared people for my coming, and 
so from the first moment my wife and myself were received 
into the very centre of the nicest Boston society. We 
already had friends there, as I have said. We had seen a 
good deal of Mr. Howells, and it was natural that in his 
house we should touch the centre of literary society. Mr. 
T. B. Aldrich was also a London acquaintance ; and I had 
had the honor of correspondence with Dr. Holmes. I 
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would like to say, if it can be done with perfect delicacy, 
how much support the personal welcome of Dr. Holmes gave 
me. I was very much surprised at the number of men that 
came to the lectures. The room was perfectly crowded ; 
and I was struck by the large percentage of picturesque 
male heads. Very few lecturers, I think, are fortunate 
enough to see such famous faces before them as those of 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Howells, Mr. F. Parkman, Mr. Phillips 
Brooks, Mr. Edward Everett Hale, and others of the same 
quality. And so it went all through the frightful Arctic 
weather. Dr. Holmes never missed once. I saw him 
nearly every day. We were only three doors off.’ 

‘I was struck, of course, by the critical character of the 
audiences in Boston ; how very bright and sharp they were, 
and how sensitive ; how promptly they perceived one’s 
standpoint, and how they hesitated for some little time be- 
fore making up their minds whether they were to be pleased 
or not! A certain advantage I have enjoyed in this country 
has arisen, I fancy, from the predominance of scientific in- 
struction. There has recently been so much lecturing on 
physical science, and the literary and historical criticism I 
have attempted has been so little practised, that people have 
been delighted to come back to the old popular theme.’ 


SIGHT-SEEING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. Gosse was inclined to confess that he had enjoyed 
opportunities unusual for an Englishman, from the fact of 
his being introduced into society by his previous knowledge 
of Americans. Everybody, he said, has seemed eager to be 
kind. ‘I have seen a good deal in a short time. I had 
come well acquainted with current American literature. 
My mind was just like touchwood, ready to be fired. I 
have scarcely seen one of my own countrymen since I have 
been here. I have been asking questions all day long, and 
eager to see all I could of life in your Eastern cities. It is 
hard to understand America, but perhaps the first step 
toward understanding is sympathy. I went to Danvers and 
saw Mr. Whittier at his home. He received me most 
kindly. He had not expected me, for my letters of intro- 
duction had miscarried, but he knew my name, and was 
good enough to take my visit as a compliment. He talked 
to me about the Concord riots and all the romance of the 
anti-slavery times, and I had great difficulty in tearing my- 
self away. Then I had a wonderful day at Salem. A soft 
sea-mist hung over the town as I wandered about it. I was 
deeply impressed with the strange sentiment of the place, - 
and walked about the streets until I was thoroughly soaked 
with the old Puritan spirit. I hope some day to write about 
Salem.’ 

‘ The hospitable people of Cambridge found out I was at 
Boston, and I was invited to lecture at Harvard. All the 
University was present, and I felt very much encouraged and 
surprised by their enthusiasm. We were the guests of Presi- 
dent Eliot. I was deeply interested in comparing our Cam- 
bridge with this Cambridge. It is not like‘old Cambridge, 
or Oxford. We keep up the old domiciliary system. Our 
colleges are like medizval fortresses ; they are shut at-night 
from the rest of the world, and not a soul can get in or out 
without the porter’s bringing the keys. At Harvard it would 
be impossible to do that. The buildings are all isolated. 
Harvard gave me the impression of an English college in the 
quad of which a shell has burst ; the halls are all separate, 
and you can walk all around them. There is a great deal, 
more pomp, and form, and precision of life, in our two Uni- 
versities. They have lost all that at Harvard. I have found 
that not all Americans remember the relation of Harvard to 
our University. Harvard is an alumnus of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and I suppose Cambridge here was named 
after Cambridge over there. I was admitted to the hospital- 
ities of the beautiful Longfellow House, and I paid my re- 
spects to Mr. Lowell’s poplar trees at Mount Auburn. Pres- 
ident Eliot took us out to Lexington, where our British 
enthusiasm was all on the side of the ‘‘ embattled farmers.”’ 
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I went to Concord, too, with the thermometer at eight de- 
grees below zero ; but I hope to describe my delightful visit 
to Concord when I get back to England.’ 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


* I want to say how much we were struck with the beauty 
of Boston. The situation is lovely. It has not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated by English travellers. The architecture 
of the town, both early and recent, is full of distinction, 
whereas New York has not achieved much, in the architect- 
ural sense, until quite lately. There is a genuine antiquity 
about Boston. It looks serene and solid. Gazing out on 
the Charles River reminds one of pictures of Venice. The 
new species of architecture which Mr. Richardson has started 
I was very much interested in. He stands revealed in Trin- 
ity Church ; but all his peculiar Romanesque-Byzantine 
style of work already gives a character to Boston. I cannot 
but think him the most national artist you have produced. 
Wherever I have been in the Eastern cities there are traces 
of good new work in architecture. There should be a great 
future for architecture in this country. It is most impor- 
tant for you to realize this. The only thing you can do in 
a land where mushroom cities straggle out on all sides in 
their hideousness, more crude than words can say, is to 
make a nucleus of good architecture in the centre. In Phil- 
adelphia there is one of the most melancholy objects that I 
have seen in this country, in the very centre of the city. I 
mean the new Government building, one of the paltriest and 
most grotesque structures ever foisted upon a modern town. 
The money spent upon this frightful building might have 
made Philadelphia the most beautiful of cities. ‘The men 
of taste in America should guard against Government con- 
tracts. You have got the money, and now you are just be- 
ginning to have the genius and inspiration, and the great 
thing is to combine the two. The Government building in 
Philadelphia ruins the whole plan of the city, and among so 
many things which have filled me with hope for the artistic 
future of this country, I cannot help mentioning this one, 
which has gone far to make me despair of it.’ 

* The Tiffany house in Madison Avenue is the one that 
pleased me most in America. That seems to me to be the 
realization of an architect's dream ; and I think it the most 
beautiful modern domestic building I have almost ever 
seen ; just as I think that Trinity Church in Boston is the 
most beautiful modern ecclesiastical building I have seen. 
The Tiffany house gave me the same impression as some of 
the grand Seventeenth Century chalets in Switzerland give ; 
a sort of vastness, as if it had grown like a mountain. Too 
many of these houses have a sort of gimcrack look ; as if 
they had come up like a mushroom in the night. There is 
a wonderful chance in this country for sculpture and archi- 
tecture. 1 have seen a tendency to combine the arts—what 
we have been trying to impress upon the people of England 
without much success—to make the sculptor and architect 
work together. There will be no success until that is 
done. I have been delighted to find men like John Lafarge, 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Stanford White—painter, sculptor 
and architect—working together. That seems to me to be 
the right thing.’ 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON. 

‘I made a little flying visit to Philadelphia to see Mr. H. 
H. Furness. I took the opportunity, when I was there, of 
going over to Camden to see Walt Whitman. He is a won- 
derful old man ; so serene and lovely, so unaffected, and so 
beautiful, with his long white hair. You know that his 
rhapsodies—for I must not quite call them poems—have 
always had a larger audience in England than with you. I 
sat in the box and saw Mr. Lawrence Barrett in ‘* The Blot 
on the Scutcheon,"’ at the first appearance of the play 
since Browning wrote it, and enjoyed the romantic honor of 
sharing the actor’s box ‘with General Sherman. I saw Mr. 
Boker in Philadelphia ; and when I had talked with Mr. 
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Whitman, Mr. Boker and Mr. Furness, I thought I had seen 
literary Philadelphia. I went on to Baltimore, where I had 
to deliver a series of discourses before the Johns Hopkins 
University.’ 

‘I gave two extempore lectures there, and read my poems 
before the University one evening. Baltimore gave me 
quite a new impression. I was very, much struck by the 
difference between the five Eastern cities I have seen : Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
And it is very curious and interesting to an Englishman to 
feel the different social pulses beating in the five different 
cities. We at home have been inclined toward centraliza- 
tion. Our provincial towns are merely a pale imitation of 
London. [I felt very strongly, while moving in the society 
of each city, the great ditference between them all, and the 
independence of each. In Baltimore I could not but be 
impressed by the genial Southern character, the ease with 
which life is lived ; the serenity of society ; the frank way 
in which people give themselves up to enjoyment. It is an 
exclusive society, into which, if you once penetrate, there is 
a perfect free-masonry. It differs in this respect from Wash- 
ington, where the political and diplomatic elements throw 
the doors open more widely. There is a great difference in 
the nature of the audiences at Baltimore and at Boston. At 
the former city I lectured in the Peabody Institute. I had 
about seven hundred persons every afternoon. They were 
most sympathetic and intelligent, but not quite so critical as 
the Boston audiences. Having made up their minds to like 
the lecturer, they were evidently determined to be pleased. 
I felt just the difference between a Southern and a Northern 
atmosphere. The reading of my poems, and my oral lect- 
ures, were given to a smaller and more private audience in 
Hopkins Hall. In Washington we had a very brief time, 
but very exciting and charming.’ 

‘Mr. Bancroft and General Sheridan were particularly 
assiduous in making Washington delightful to us. General 
Sheridan drove me out to the Home for Disabled Soldiers, 
and Mr. Bancroft drove me to the historic heights of Arling- 
ton. We went to a great many receptions and were very 
gay, although we were only three days in Washington. We 
saw the President in the White House, and I had the ad- 
vantage of meeting Mr. Blaine, and of having a long talk 
with him about politics. He was very entertaining. He 
left me with the impression that he was the most versatile 
and magnetic man I had ever known; and I could but 
wonder whether history would concur with that persuasive 
tongue or with its critics.’ 


PRAISE FOR MR. STOCKTON, 


‘As to American literature, I knew pretty much about it 
before I came here. I have met nearly all your literary 
lights. I have not met Mr. Charles Dudley Warner or Mr. 
Burroughs. I knew Mr. Stockton in London. I think he 
is one of the most remarkable writers in this country. 
Whenever there is any great outbreak of romance or novel- 
istic talent, there is always a man walking at the side of the 
novelist, doing the same thing from the fantastic point of 
view. Stockton is such aman. I think his originality, his 
extraordinary fantastic genius, has not been appreciated at 
all. People talk about him as though he were an ordinary 
purveyor of comicality. I do not want to leave the country 
without giving my personal tribute, if that is worth any- 
thing, to his genius.’ 

‘I am surprised and delighted by the welcome I have had 
in thiscountry. It has far outstripped my deserts or expec- 
tations. I came to America intending to enjoy myself, but 
I have done so to an extent absolutely beyond my hopes. I 
think [ must come back, some day, but not for years to 
come. I have been pressed to settle in this country, but I 
I would sooner 
live in poverty in London than like a prince anywhere else. 
I cannot explain it, but we children of London have a sort 
of passion for it.’ 
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Reviews 
Dickens “on the Road.’’ * 

Mr. GeorcE Do psy, who was the secretary and mana- 
ger of Charles Dickens, during his reading tours in Great 
Britain and the United States, has followed the example of 
other persons who knew the great novelist, but has given us 
amore intimate account of his daily life than is to be met 
with elsewhere. Forster’s Life covers a much longer period, 
of course, but during the four years that Mr. Dolby was as- 
sociated with Dickens, he ‘ took notes ’ persistently, and the 
record of that period is complete. His book is well described 
in its title. 1t is a most interesting narrative, particularly 
to Americans, for most of its pages are devoted to an ac- 
count of the famous tour in this country in 1867. Mr. 
Albert Smith, the valued friend and companion of Dickens, 
had been his manager during his first tour through Great 
Britain, and upon his death, Mr. George Dolby, who had 
some reputation as a manager, was chosen by Messrs. Chap- 
pell, when they resumed their negotiations with Dickens some 
four years later, to represent their interests in the reading 
tours. The result of these negotiations was that Dickens 
agreed to give thirty readings in London and the provinces 
in consideration of Chappell & Co.’s cheque for £1500 for 
the course, or £50 a reading. They assumed all risk and re- 
sponsibility, and paid all the expenses, personal as well as 
general, of the tour. The arrangement proved most ad- 
vantageous to them, as the gross receipts for the season 
amounted to £5000. § 

Mr. Dolby first met Mr. Dickens in the office of A// the 
Year Round, and set before him the plans and suggestions 
for the new series of readings—which he insists upon spell- 
ing with a capital R. The day after this meeting, Mr. 
Dickens wrote to Messrs. Chappell to say that he ‘ hoped 
Mr. Dolby was a man of resources ’—a hope one can well 
understand in reading of the many straits to which the 
manager of what seemed to be a very simple tour was put. 
Dickens gave his first reading under the new management 
in London, on April 10, 1864. He did not, as most actors 
do, try his selections ‘ on a dog,’ but upon animals of a much 
higher order, choosing for the jury to decide upon their 
merits before they were offered to the general public an 
audience composed of Robert Browning, Charles Fechter, 
John Forster, Arthur Chappell, Charles Kent, Mr. Dolby, 
and the members of his own family. ‘ Doctor Marigold,’ as 
to whose fitness Dickens was undecided, was pronounced a 
success, and so it proved to be wherever it was read. After 
the London reading, Dickens, his friend Wills, Dolby, the 
gas man, and one or two others, started together for Scotland. 
The gas man was an important personage in this little com- 
pany, as the platform was always lighted in a peculiar way. 
The appurtenances of the stage consisted in part of a large 
screen and a series of woodwork frames. 
were covered with canvas, over which was lightly stretched 
a maroon-colored cloth. In the centre of the stage stood 
the table, on which rested a slightly raised reading-desk. 
On either side of the table were small projecting ledges—the 
one on the right for a water-bottle and glass, the one on 
the left for the reader’s pocket-handkerchief and gloves. 
Further forward, on each side of the stage, stood the gas 
pipes, held by copper wire guys securing the batten and re- 
flector.——As there is a great deal in this book about eat- 
Ing, drinking, and merrymaking generally, Mr. Dolby takes 
occasion to say that he ‘ seldom met a man who partook less 
freely of the kindly fare placed before him.’ In this state- 
ment he is borne out by Mr. James T. Fields, who says that 
Dickens loved to brew the punch, but more for the ‘ senti- 
ment’ of the thing than because he wanted to drink it, and 
that after it was brewed he took less of it than any other 
mn in the room. According to Mr. Dolby, gin-punch 
formed the principal item of luggage, and Mr. Dickens 
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seemed always to be made more or Jess gay by its brewing. 
Even when travelling, he carried the materials for the punch ; 
and though the train might be going at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour, he managed to dance a horn-pipe that 
a sailor might envy, Dolby and Wills whistling an accom- 
paniment. 

As is well known, Mr. Dolby attended to the business of 
the Dickens readings in this country, and was much abused 
because he could not always successfully fight the ticket 
speculators, and could not get 4000 people into a hall that 
only held 2000. Mr. Dickens's American tour was a great 
success, the gross receipts of his seventy-six readings being 
$228,000, and his personal share in the profits, after all ex- 
penses were paid, including those incurred on his private 
account, amounting to $95,000. Mr. Dolby’s recital is 
filled with good stories of his ‘ chief,’ as he called Dickens. 
The memorable walking match between Mr. Dolby, a/éas 
‘the Man of Ross,’ and Mr. James R. Osgood, a/ias * the 
Boston Bantam,’ is graphically described. Mr. Dolby says 
that Mr. Osgood won the match because Mrs. James T. 
Fields drove in her carriage along with him, ‘ plying him the 
whole time on bread soaked in brandy.’ The last part: of 
this book is as sad as the first part is amusing. Mr. Dolby 
tells us that each reading affected Mr. Dickens seriously, 
after his health began to decline, but that he fought bravely 
against the disease which caused his death. He often read 
when suffering acutely. The more we know of Dickens the 
better we like him. He must have been a man of the most 
genial nature ; and that he engaged the confidence even of 
strangers is proved by the Queen’s discussing the knotty 
servant-girl problem with him, at the first and only audi- 
ence he had with her ! 





Mr. Lang’s “Custom and Myth.” * 

Is 1r NoT Thersites who, a mere man of the people, dares 
to rise among the loquacious dialogists of the Iliad, and 
inject a little commonsense into their lordly rnodomontade ? 
And does he not get aslap on the back (the Homeric ‘ black 
eye’) for his pains, from the fingers of unerring Odysseus ? 
Far be it from us to compare the graceful and incisive folk- 
lorist whose name stands at the head of this review, to the 
dull and uproarious butt of the Iliad, save for one little pur- 
pose of illustration—the bruises and imprecations which Mr. 
Lang is sure to bring upon himself for daring to ‘ rise in 
meeting ’ and disagree with the reigning expounders of clas- 
sical mythologies. For it requires no little courage to at- — 
tempt to bring these men back to commonsense, beridden 
and besotted as they are with their sun-moon-cloud-dawn- 
theories of the origin of all the striking Indo-European 
myths. Since Miiller took his pathological view of ancient 
mythologies, and spread the contagion that they were mere 
word-diseases—enormous religious systems sprung from the 
mere play of plastic fancy around words,—there has been 
no rest either by day or by night for anybody who ventured 
to make even the gentlest remonstrance. The thing abso- 
lutely must be. There is no way out of the jungle except 
by the light of (their) sun, moon, or dawn. 

Now Mr. Lang comes in with his clear Scotch plainness 
of speech, and says that the way does not lead through the 
jungle at all; that, in other words, classical mythologies 
grew up precisely as the religious systems of living Austra- 
lians, Thlinkeets, and Zufiis, grew up ; and that the troub- 
lous stories of a hideous monster called Night swallowing 
the beautiful creature called Day, or of Luna kissing the lips 
of Endymion being the moon looking down on the plunging 
and sinking sun, are fuss and feathers unless they find their 
confirmation in the superstitions and folk-lore of savages 
living now in a state presumably akin to that during which 
the Hellenic myths came info existence. He very properly 
compares the study of folk-lore, which collects and com- 
pares the immaterial relics of old races—the surviving super- 
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Stitions and stories, the ideas which are in our time, not of 
it—to the science of archzology, which collects and com- 
pares the material relics of those races—- the axes and arrow- 
heads. And if he finds axes and arrow-heads all but uni- 
versal in time and space—nations severed by thousands of 
miles making them exactly alike,—he thinks he has a right 
to believe that their mental products possessed and possess 
a similar general identity, and that the superstitions now 
in existence among tribes and races in a state of savagery 
are—from the oneness of human nature at al] times and in 
all places—fundamentally the same as those we read of in 
the beautiful and artistic creations of the Greeks. Mythol- 
ogy, he insists, cannot fruitfully be studied apart from folk- 
lore, while some knowledge of anthropology is required in 
both sciences. Its method is, when an apparently irrational 
and anomalous custom is found in any country, to look for 
a country where a similar practice is found, and where the 
practice is no longer irrational and anomalous, but in har- 
mony with the manners and ideas of the people among whom 
it prevails. 

That Greeks should dance about in their mysteries with harm- 
less serpents in their hands looks quite unintelligible. When a 
wild tribe of Red Indians does the same thing, as a ¢rial o 
courage, with real rattlesnakes, we understand the Red Man’s 
motives, and may conjecture that similar motives once existed 
among the ancestors of the Greeks. . . . Holding that myth is 
a product of the early human fancy, working on the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the outer world, the student of folk-lore 
thinks that differences of race do not much affect the early 

_ mythopoetic taculty. He will not be surprised if Greeks and 
Australian blacks are in the same tale. . . .' Our method through- 
out will be to place the usage or myth which is unintelligible 
when found among a civilized race, beside the similar myth 
which is intelligible enough when it is found among savages. 

Human nature—‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and forever’ 
—is thus the foundation of the new departure in the ex- 
planation of these difficult matters, and bids fair to triumph 
over all the powers of darkness that encumber and obscure 
it. In the light of this method, Mr. Lang’s chapters on 
* The Myth of Cronus,’ *‘ Cupid, Psyche and the Sun- Frog,’ 
‘Star Myths,’ and ‘Apollo and the Mouse’ are strikingly 
suggestive and successful. , 


Mexican Archzology.* 

ANY BOOK upon Mexican antiquities by Mr. Bandelier is 
most welcome ; for no writer in this field has shown himself 
to be more fully equipped for his work—both in regard to 
knowledge of the literature of his subject, and knowledge 
gained by widely extended examination of aboriginal Ameri- 
can remains—than has the author of the essays on ‘ The Art 
of War and Mode of Warfare’ and ‘Social Organization 
and Mode of Government’ of the ancient Mexicans. After 
long and close association with Morgan, whence he obtained 
a most intimate understanding of that eminent investigator's 
researches and conclusions, Mr. Bandelicr began the in- 
vestigations in the south-western portion of the continent 
which already have yielded such admirable results. His 
personal studies have extended from New Mexico to the far 
south of old Mexico, including the contemporary life of the 
Village Indians, the prehistoric remains in New Mexico, and 
(in Mexico proper) at Tampico, Flaxcala, Cholula, and 
Mitla, and the very considerable collection of prehistoric 
remains in the National Museum in the City of Mexico. 

In each of the works which have jbeen named, investiga- 
tions in various directions are concentrated upon a single 
point, and from a mass of apparently disconnected material 
a most interesting reconstruction of primitive life is induced. 
The present volume, being simply, as its modest title de- 
clares, notes of an archzological tour, has less interest for 
the general reader than have his more elaborate works, but 
it is marked by precisely the same substantial qualities 
which distinguished them. The author’s facts and infer- 
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ences are kept scrupulously apart ; he is most careful to dis- 
criminate between what he has seen and what—no matter 
how good the authority may be—he has heard. He is exact 
in citing authorities. In the use of modern terms as applied 
to ancient things, he is at the pains to show in what respects 
the terms mean too much or too little. In a word, his 
method is that of the modern scientist, and is in edifying 
contrast with the methods of most of his predecessors—and 
with at least one of his contemporaries—in the same field of 
research. The paper in the volume that possesses the widest 
scope, and will excite most general interest, is that under 
the title ‘ Studies about Cholula and Vicinity,’ in which a 
very careful study is made of the great mound, leading to a 
highly ingenious reconstruction of primitive life in and 
around the ancient pueblo that he believes once crowned its 
summit. On the whole, his hypothesis—if so tentative a 
term may be used—is the most satisfactory that has yet been 
offered concerning this curious structure. His views con- 
cerning the so-called ‘ Calendar Stone’ possess the merit of 
clearing away a great deal of the nonsense that has been sol- 
emnly uttered concerning this particular bit of Mexican an- 
tiquity ; and if his theory of its purpose is not demonstrated, 
at least a strong case in favor of it is made out. In like 
manner, the whole of his brief examination of the larger of 
the stune carvings preserved in the National Museum is full 
of considerate information that removes much of the rubbish 
by which the meanings of these relics have been overlaid by 
enthusiastic writers whose faith in their own convictions has 
been much in excess of their knowledge of facts. His re- 
searches at Mitla, short in duration but conducted with his 
customary thoroughness, also do away with a good deal of 
the romance popularly connected with the ‘ palaces ’ there- 
abouts. His summary is wholesomely disillusionizing : 
‘ Built without the knowledge of mechanical contrivances, or- 
namented by mere ‘‘ rule of thumb,’’ imperfectly ventilated, 
and correspondingly dark, they appear only as the effort of 
a barbarous people.’ And he adds, after detailing his ex- 
plorations in the Mitla region: ‘It is easy to see that the 
remarkable buildings at Mitla do not represent an excep- 
tional feature, but are a type of architecture common to the 
whole valley ; only they are in a better state of preserva- 
tion.” And thus he upsets still another of the many false 
impressions which have gone abroad concerning these ‘ pal- 
aces of the Aztec kings.’ 

The value of Mr. Bandelier’s work, it will be observed, 
lies almost as much in what it denies as in what it affirms ; 
in other words, in its close adherence to the simple truth. 
His investigations are conducted, not that he may discover 
something that will support his previously conceived opin- 
ions, but that he may discover what actually does exist. It 
is the method of modern scientific research. From investi- 
gations made in this spirit must result as complete and as 
accurate a knowledge of ancient Mexico and ancient Mexi- 
can life as can be obtained of a country and a people con- 
cerning which, practically, no documentary history exists. 


“ Bermuda.” * 

BERMUDA—on the map of our juvenile exploration, a 
mere speck in a voluminous helix—a midge hung in the 
centre of a spider's web. Bermuda—on the map bound 
with Mrs. Dorr’s pleasant pages, a group of islands whose 
configuration is that of a shepherd’s crook, and whose 
area is said to approach nineteen square miles. Fortunate 
Islands, where flowers are not to be had for money—because 
they are given away both by the native and by Nature, who 
has covered the rocks with a live mosaic of oleander, gera- 
nium, sweet-alyssum, lantana ; where cedar is king ; where 
the orange, lemon and coffee-tree flourish—though the apple 
may not ; where, too, the surrounding waters are full of 
wonder and beauty—wild gardens of the reef; where the 
nereids have innumerable grotto-chambers, each with its 
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jewelled ceiling and its laver filled with emerald water ; 
where the houses are built, not of wood or of brick, but of 
material provided in long-gone geologic time by the little 
reef-builder ; where the roads gleam white as the houses, 
being hewn out of the same coralline rock ; where the mer- 
cury in winter rarely falls below 60°, in summer rarely rises 
above 82°,—this is the Bermuda of Mrs. Dorr’s enticing 
descriptions. We will not say that we have not been tanta- 
lized, reading the story of her ‘ Bermudian Days ;’ for one 
moment we see the magic coming and going of colors on 
the summer sea, for one moment fancy we hear Ariel warb- 
ling on the coral strand ; the next, we wake to the flurry of 
snow-flakes and the whistle of the driving north wind. But 
while Mrs. Dorr ingeniously contrives that we shall fall 
hopelessly in love with Bermuda for its loveliness in nature, 
she also captures our sympathy for the human side of her 
theme. She contrasts the push and restlessness of life in 
her own New England with the easy indifference to secular 
interests which characterizes a place where, if the shop- 
keeper tires of business, he locks his door behind him and 
takes a vacation of such term as suits his pleasure. The in- 
telligence and affability of the people are pleasantly touched 
upon, as is also the naive self-esteem incident to remoteness 
and insularity, which was illustrated in the following remark 
by a Bermudian lady: ‘I wonder what the world would do 
without Bermuda! Just think how many potatoes and 
onions we export !’ Mrs. Dorr’s book is not without an 
agreeable modicum of historical information. More than 
two hundred years ago Milton’s poet-secretary wrote, 
Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied ; 

but even at that date these islands had their schools and 
public libraries. Now the Bermudas are neither remote nor 
unespied, being but a three days’ voyage from New York. 








‘* Philistia,’’ * 

SomE exceedingly fine work has been put into the novel 
‘ Philistia.’ Entertaining enough, as a mere story, to be 
taken with one to beguile a railway journey, it is not one of 
the stories that one leaves behind on quitting the car. How 
many times it will bear re-reading, we are not prepared to 
say ; but it will bear three times at least. Dealing with 
many classes of society and with prominent questions of 
reform, nothing is more noticeable and grateful in the style 
than its perfect refinement. Meant to be a vivid and in- 
tense illustration of the bitter blows dealt by Philistia to 
what is unconventional, and of the subtle poisons by which 
Philistia saps the strength of the moral courage that defies 
her, it never degenerates into a mere outcry against wealth 
and power and gentle birth. The author is not one who 
would level all distinctions: he would merely bring all 
classes into the right relation with each other. Perhaps the 
finest touch in the book is the art with which healing comes 
out of Philistia herself for the very wounds Philistia has 
dealt : it is Lady Hilda Tregellis, of noble blood and lofty 
position—Lady Hilda Tregellis, who ‘don’t care twopence 
about the Cause,’ but who does care greatly for the misery 
of a poor woman and the husband who had interested her 
as her brother’s tutor,—it is she who sets Ernest on his 
feet, and shows him how to earn a living and yet be true to 
his convictions. The keynote to the whole tone of the book 
is in the closing paragraph, where we are shown Ernest with 
his wife and baby driving home to dinner from the office of 
The Social Reformer in the brougham of their best friend, 


Lady Hilda of the aristocracy. The hero is not a struggler ~ 


from the working-classes determined to invade Philistia in 
that mad spirit which generally seems to mean, not ‘ You 
have no right to be aristocratic,’ but ‘I, too, mean to be 
aristocratic if I can.’ He is himself of the aristocracy, born 
in the very heart of Philistia, and he becomes a socialist not 
because he is thinking about his rights, but because he is 
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troubled about his duties. He is not a workman asking 
‘Why shouldn’t I have as many privileges as these other 
people have?’ but an aristocrat thinking ‘ Why shouldn’t 
these other people have as many privileges as I have?’ 
The delineation of his struggle to be true to his convictions 
under the repeated pressure brought to bear upon him from 
the Philistia he has deserted, is a masterly piece of work. 
Forced from one position to another, there is at last an ex- 
ceedingly pretty chapter where he and his wife spend a 
morning over his first effort at journalism. The delight of 
his success and its pecuniary results is brought vividly into 
contrast with the bitterness of his position on the day that he 
is asked to write a political leader and finds when he takes 
up the morning paper that the editor has taken the liberty 
of ‘ editing ’ his article till its tenor is the very opposite of 
what he had intended. Such a position is maddening 
enough, even if one can throw it all up in disgust ; but with 
life itself, as well as reputation—and, more than that, the 
life of wife and child—at the mercy of an editor who is per- 
fectly satisfied to pay well for your literary work so long as 
he retains the privilege of ‘ editing,’ the situation is a strong 
one for the novelist ; and Cecil Power has worked it out 
with skill that never forgets the limitations of human nature, 
while never lowering in our minds the general estimate of 
human nature. It is, as we have said, a very cunning 
touch, that Philistia herself comes to the rescue of her de- 
serter. Nothing could be more Philistine than the way in 
which bright Lady Hilda pushes Ernest’s book alike into the 
ranks of conservative and radical. Ernest had reached the 
point when there seemed to him no position in the world 
for an honest man but that of a worker or a martyr. It 
seemed he could not work, and to be a martyr meant mar- 
tyrdom, not only for himself, but for those he loved better 
than himself. Then comes a sweet Philistine who shows 
him the way out of Philistia. 

We have only praise for the book. The great questions 
at stake are treated almost wholly in conversations—conver- 
sations which, while always worth reading, have the great 
merit of being the ordinary conversations of ordinary people. 
The scenes and talks in which the lower classes figure re- 
mind one of the best of Macdonald’s earlier work, with a 
keener intellectual vigor added to Macdonald’s grace and 
gentleness. The scene where Dr. Greatorex, secretly sym- 
pathizing with Ernest but unable himself to defy Philistia, 
and—as he helplessly puts it—‘* Mrs. Greatorex,’ tries to 
pacify (without sacrificing the whole truth) the offended 
parent whose son has been imbibing radical principles at the _ 
school,—this scene, and that where the fashionable phy- 
sician tells Edith that her husband’s life may be prolonged 
and possibly saved by giving up all work, living generously, 
and spending the summer in the Engadine, the winter in 
Algeria or on the Nile, or even, if their means are limited, 
as he has been given to understand, at Mentone or on the 
Riviera,—remind one of what was so inimitably good of this 
kind in Dickens. We speak last of the delightful humor in 
the story. 





Minor Notices. 

‘Mary Wo LtsTonecraFT,’ by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
(Famous Women Series: Roberts), is the life of a woman 
whose unique history is always sure of a hearing. The 
point first to be commended in it as a biography is that it 
treats Mary Wollstonecraft first as a woman, secondly as a 
literary woman whose genius for industry brought its reward 
in literary standing, and only thirdly as the unfortunate girl 
with mistaken ideas of right, who became, not the victim, 
but the dupe, of Gilbert Imlay, and finally the wife of God- 
win. Always before we have had the loves and sorrows of 
Mary Wollstonecraft as the central idea, the other facts of 
her nobler life being introduced as episodes to be taken into 
consideration in judging of her guilt or innocence. Here 
at last we have her nobler life and lofty principles brought 
strongly before us at first, her mistakes and expiations being 
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but chapters of the whole instead of pivots for the whole. 
The book is long; perhaps it would have gained in clear- 
ness by some condensation ; but it is interesting and it is 
wise, and one feels that it is just. It never for a moment 
gives the impression that such methods of life and thought 
are either wise or pleasant, though it judges them leniently. 
It neither defends nor blames, but aims to put the woman’s 
actions before us from the woman’s own point of view. 
Nothing is more certain than that the point of view was a 
false one—that Mary’s ideal of married life was that of one 
who, from temperament, could never know the highest kind 
of bliss ; but it is equally certain that her point of view was 
simply curious and mistaken, never ignoble. Her letters 
on other subjects than love and marriage show the strong, 
sensible, upright woman, with a contempt for shams and 
show, and with the most intense desire, not for fame, but 
for independent usefulness. Nothing more strongly illus- 
trates the nobility of her nature than the letter to Imlay in 
which she indignantly refuses ever to accept money from 
him for herself or for their child, after he ceases to live 
with her or to be true to her. 


UNDER the title of ‘The Literary Remains of Henry 
James’ the miscellaneous writings of that profound thinker 
have been gathered together by his son, William James, and 
published in a stout volume by Osgood. The long intro- 
ductory essay by the editor contains a systematic exposition 
of his father's philosophical and theological writings, and a 
statement of his relations to other thinkers of the time. 
Then follows a fragmentary biographical sketch wherein 
Henry James describes his boyhood and his earliest religious 
experiences under a garb of fiction. An essay of two hun- 
dred pages in length, on ‘Spiritual Creation,’ forms the 
main part of the work. It exhibits the author as the same 
subtle and introverted thinker he was in the books which he 
published during his lifetime. The influence of Sweden- 
borg over his mind was deep and profound, and yet he had 
originality enough and force of will sufficient to save him 
from becoming a disciple of Swedenborg. He was an ideal- 
ist of the most pronounced type, who found in Swedenborg 
merely a stimulus to his thoughts and to his convictions. 
The concluding paper is on Carlyle, and it is full of racy 
and clear-cut criticism, showing up the weak side in Car- 
lyle’s character and in his philosophy. 


THE INTEREST awakened in the life and teachings of John 
Wycliffe by the occurrence of the five-hundredth anniversary 
of his death has led John Laird Wilson to prepare a popular 
Life of him, which is published by Funk & Wagnalls. It 
tells the story of the Reformer’s life in so far as it can be 
told, but very little being known of him until, when past 
middle life, he entered on his career of reform agitation. 
He was a thoughtful, scholarly, bold, clear-seeing and noble 
man, who did an immense service in shaping English 
thought for the generations to come. Mr. Wilson has made 
a very readable book, and one which brings Wycliffe clearly 
before the mind of the reader. He gives an animated pict- 
ure of student life at Oxford in the Fourteenth Century, the 
going forth of the poor preachers trained by Wycliffe, the 
revolt of the peasants against churchly oppression, and the 
quiet work of Wycliffe in his‘old age, when translating the 
Bible into the speech of the common people. The great 
service that English literature and religion owe to Wycliffe 
is set forth in a strong light. 


“Tue CRUISE OF THE MONTAUK,’ the schooner yacht of 
Rear Commodore Samuel R. Platt, of the New York Yacht 
Club, to Bermuda, the West Indies and Florida, has been 
written up by James McQuade and handsomely issued, with 
illustrations, by Thomas R. Knox & Co. The book will be 
undoubtedly a pleasant souvenir for those interested in the 
trip, but will not interest greatly the general public. The 
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literary style is that of one consciously ‘ off duty ’ on a vaca- 
tion voyage. The incidents peculiar to this particular trip 
are chiefly the toasts, the after-dinner speeches, the music 
of the songs sung on board, etc., and the descriptions of the 
places visited hardly differ from what one can find in a good 
encyclopedia or gazetteer. A pathetic incident in connec- 
tion with the publication of the book was the death of Com- 
modore Platt just before it was issued. 


SAMUEL SMILES, in his ‘ Men of Invention and Industry ’ 
(Harper), gives an account of the beginnings of English 
ship-building, the screw-propeller, the marine chronometer, 
steam-printing machines, and the silk industry, besides spe- 
cial articles on Irish industries and a paper on ‘ Students 
in Humble Life.’ The author’s style is well-known. He 
relies on the interest of his facts, taking no pains to lend to 
them any fictitious grace in the telling, and his facts are 
always reliable, instructive, and interesting. 


Mr. H. C. FAuLKNER’s ‘ Handy Classical and Mytho- 
logical Dictionary for Popular Use’ (New York: A. L. 
Burt) is a useful little compendium of classic lore, clearly 
printed and alphabetically arranged. The quantity of clas- 
sical names, however, is not always correctly given, and the 
alternate spellings of such words as Alczus (spelled also 
‘ Alkaios’) are ignored. There are unaccountable omis- 
sions, while, on the other hand, we have the diverting infor- 
mation that Miltiades was the son of Simon. Still, the little 
book will serve a good purpose if carefully purged of its 
errors of omission and commission.——INn ‘ The Colonial 
Jetons of Louis XV.’ Mr. J. M. Parsons presents us with a 
careful study, with illustrations, of a series of pieces—not 
coins nor medals—called je‘ons, which relate to the French 
colonies in America and their conquest by England. It is 
a reprint from Zhe American Journal of Numismatics, and 
throws an interesting side-light on the history and fortunes 
of the colonial possessions of France in this country. 


The Lounger 


I CALLED attention, recently, to the number of initials lost, 
strayed or stolen from the names of well-known writers, and 
mentioned, amongst other instances, the dropping of the W. 
that used to stand on guard between the Christian name and 
surname of the English poet and lecturer now visiting this coun- 
try. At least one reader of THE CRITIC failed to see the note in 
question, or seeing it failed to read it, or reading it failed to 
store it up in his memory as an invaluable possession for all 
time ; for a letter just received contains the tollowing query : 
‘Is Prof. Edmund Gosse a relative of E. W. Gosse?’ Apropos 
of which is this little anecdote: When Mr. Gosse went over to 
Camden to see Walt Whitman, the ‘old gray’ inquired, ‘ What 
have you done with your W., my friend?’ To which Mr. 
Gosse replied, ‘I have sent it down to Hades.’ ‘Ah!’ ex- 
claimed Walt, * when it gets there it will meet my ev /’ 


‘VERNON LEE’ dedicates her first novel, ‘Miss Brown,’ to 
Mr. Henry James, ‘for good luck.’ Miss Violet Paget is the 
real name of this writer. She is an Englishwoman living in 
Florence, where she has saturated herself with the Italian litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century. Heretofore she has confined 
herself to writing essays for the English reviews, and from her 
nom de plume and her vigorous style, she has often been mis- 
taken foraman. I am quite curious to see how she adapts this 
style to light literature. / 


IT IS PLEASANT to see Mr. Booth supported by a pee ap | - 
e 


good as that of the Boston Museum. It would be better i 

could be surrounded by actors and actresses of real ability ; but 
remembering what we have had to put up with in seeing him 
during the past three years, we are inclined to be gratelul 
for small favors. The part ot Iago, in which he made his re- 
entrance, has long been one of his best. The part of Othello is 
not, I should say, one of Mr. Barron’s best; and the 7ridbure 
puts it very mildly when it says that ‘ there was, in his perform- 
ance, a lack of massive personality and of continuous identifica- 
tion, while the mechanical treatment of it exposed a certain 
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roughness, and the elocution of it was marked by a peculiar 
monotony, diversified at long intervals by sudden stentorian 
bursts of vocal violence.’ The treatment was mechanical ; and 
the voice not only stentorian, bit hoarse—hoarse as the raven 
that croaked the fatal entrance of Duncan under Macbeth’s bat- 
tlements,—harsher than the dreadful bell which frighted Cyprus 
from her propriety, when Roderigo and Cassio engaged in a 
midnight squabble. But then we had a fair Desdemona—a very 
fair Desdemona ; and an Emilia whose voice, though peculiar, 
was not nearly as strident as usual. And, first and last, we had 
an Iago worthy to appear on the same stage with Salvini’s 
Othello. Than this it would be hard to give higher praise. 





I HEAR, by the way, that Salvini is coming back to us next 
fall. This is good news. And there is good news from Paris, 
as well as from Italy ; for Coquelin is coming, too. Mr. Chiz- 
zola assures me that the great French actor will arrive here next 
January, and that he will bring an excellent company with him. 
He is studying English, and has learned to speak it, but will act 
in French, The announcement of this visit lends special timeli- 
ness to an article on M. Coquelin in this month’s Magazine of 
Art, in which he is pictorially presented as * Ruy Blas ’ and the 
valet in ‘Le Joueur.’ American readers will be struck by his 
resemblance to our own Stuart Robson. 





Mr. DOLBy, in his account of Dickens’s tour in the United 
States, expresses great astonishment at finding that we call a 
* wash-hand-jug’ a pitcher. I don’t think this nearly as strange 
as that the English call a pitcher a ‘ wash-hand jug !’ 





OPPOSITE the New York home of Mr. Thomas Moran rise the 
high walls of Jefferson Market Police Court. From his door- 
rr the other night, I saw the moon behind the clock-tower, the 
light and shadow making a most picturesque bit in the heart of 
this prosaic city. ‘Why don’t you put that scene into a pict- 
ure ?’ I said to the artist. ‘ Because I have already done so,’ 
he replied. ‘I put an angel over the tower, and made a Christ- 
mas card of it, and it took the prize.” We both laughed involun- 
tarily, for the combination of an angel and the Jefferson Market 
— Court resulting in a Christmas card struck us both as very 
unny. 





Our Oligarchs and the Opera. 


IT IS THE FASHION of intelligent foreigners and world-wise 
Americans to shake their heads over New York society, and 
agree that one of its most painful failings is the spirit of 
caste, based on money or family. Perhaps for this reason, 
gentlemen—and others—of German and other nationality, 
think it quite proper to turn about in their seats in the par- 
quet and hiss the occupants of boxes when the latter forget 
the music a moment in the greater pleasures of gossip and 
flirtation. A man of this kind rose one evening in his seat 
at the Metropolitan and harangued certain boxes, to the in- 
tense delight of that multitude whose pockets cannot bear so 
costly a strain. 
a fine thing. Indeed, one can trace on the countenances of 
such protestants much virtuous indignation, and read in 
their minds a firm belief that they are heroes whose only 
object is the public good. It may be they are. But has it 
never occurred to them that if they happened to be box- 
holders a new light might break in on them? The submis- 
sive conduct of the hissed certainly encourages them to con- 
sider themselves in the right. Meekly the gentlemen and 
ladies in the tiers turn the other cheek, and accept the dic- 
tation of their poorer brothers. Is this a trait of a society 
afflicted with caste? Is it not rather the action of men and 
women so permeated by democratic ideas that they have lost 
the understanding and power to protect their own rights ? 
Hardly one in a hundred of the holders of boxes at the 
Metropolitan—where the talking seems to have created the 
most irritation and the hissing to have become chronic—at- 
tempts to defend the young people who are the chief offend- 
ers. They are either fearful of being considered aristocratic 
in feeling, or they honestly sympathize so keenly with the 
man who pays three dollars for his seat, that they become 


Doubtless this person thought he had done. 
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eager champions of his cause. They will instance the Euro- 
pean opera-houses, and the quiet among the boxes which the 
pit enforces by the most rigorous censorship. Such is the 
state of our by-no-means-merry oligarchs. They fill the loges 
with their charming daughters and friends of both sexes, 
they pay extortionate prices for opera-house, orchestra, and 
singers, and then—they sit up to be hissed by fierce Teutons, 
because the lively members of each little circle do not suffi- 
ciently repress the high spirits natural to their age and the 
occasion! Noman says a word in favor of unhappy Money- 
bags. The press is a unit on the side of the people, right 
or wrong, and the most daring editor fears to assert that 
boxholders have any rights the public need respect. 

The unfairness of this situation is so shocking that THE 
Critic, though democratic to the bone, hastens to the aid of 
the oppressed—as a chivalrous lawyer may be supposed, by 
stress of imagining, to defend for glory alone the case of a 
man who should be hopelessly in the wrong, but whose de- 
fence by some one the sacred calls of fair play demand. At 
the risk of infuriating that most irascible of little worlds, the 
musical, be it said that opera—yes, even Wagner opera—is 
a social game, in which fashion and music play equal parts 
and have equal rights. Music has no right to monopolize 
everything. The box at the opera is an adjunct to a society 
life. It is a small house or castle where ladies and gentle- 
men can meet, on the pleasantest footing, a host of friends 
whom it would be impossible to expect to see otherwise, 
owing to the pressing engagements that fill men’s lives in a 
city like ours. A certain latitude must be allowed it. So 
long as the talking does not interfere with hearing the music, 
it ought to be allowed. The glacial silence to which we of 
the pit reduce the dwellers among the cliff of boxes at the 
Metropolitan defeats the object for which that erection was 
piled up, and reduces our oligarchs to the most absurd and 
pitiable simulacrum of enjoyment. Men and women, erect 
and speechless in their lonely grandeur, must wonder why, 
after so much cost and so many efforts, the joys of the opera 
are to them almost w/. Let THe Critic point out that the 
analogy of European opera-houses is completely defective, 
and for this reason: On the Continent of Europe it is the 
Government, not a syndicate of oligarchs, that builds the 
opera-houses and supports the opera. Hence the holder of 
a single seat is right in feeling his power, and in his indigna- 
tion he has some warrant for rivalling the voice of the barn- 
yard goose. For, being the tax-payer, is he not the State ? 
Are not house and all derived from him? But in this land 
the Academy of Music and the Metropolitan exist only be- ~ 
cause rich men are found who will risk their adored cash, 
and sometimes pay money away like water, in order that 
New York shall have, not one opera, but two ; not Italian 
opera only, but German as well. The great banquet of 
operatic music which has delighted us this winter is really 
due—let us be honest—to that miserable creature, the box- 
holder, who sits gloomily aloft with all the patience but none 
of the glory of a saint. There he stays, the long-suffering 
man, a target for the abuse of any dyspeptic, hard of hear- 
ing, who catches from a box the murmur of conversation. 
Let us be as severe as possible with the talker and the whis- 
perer at Oratorio, Symphony and Philharmonic concerts, and’ 
other serious musical performances, but—in the name of do- 
as-you-would-be-done-by—let the occupants of opera boxes 
have some enjoyment of their rights. The public helps to 
make an operatic season successful, but we must not exag- 
gerate the importance of that aid so much as to assert that 
what is perhaps proper in the pit must be the rule in the 
boxes. 





Bishop Potter’s Reply. 

[Tue following is Assistant Bishop Potter’s reply to a 
letter in which Presiding Bishop Lee expressed his ‘ astonish- 
ment and distress ’ at ‘the recent unexampled act’ of Bishop 

Potter in admitting Mr. Huntington to ‘a so-called re- 
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ligious order ’—the Order of the Holy Cross. 
in The Churchman of last Saturday. | 


It appeared 


. NEw YORK, December 15, 1884. 

My DEAR PRESIDING BISHOP: I have your letter of the 11th, 
and am sincerely pained to learn from it that any act of mine 
should have been to you the occasion of alarm and distress. 

The ceremony to which you refer was not in more than one 

articular such as commended itself to my taste or judgment, 
ut in inferring from it my ‘ sanction of the whole monastic sys- 
tem’ you are, I think, reading into it more than is warranted by 
the facts. 

A young man took a vow of celibacy, poverty, and obedience 
to the rules of the society with which he united himself. It is in 
substance precisely the same vow that is taken by every woman 
who joins a sisterhood. Her obligations bind her to poverty, to 
a single life, and to obedience to the rules of the sisterhood. 
But sisterhoods have received the implicit if not explicit recogni- 
tion and sanction of the Church in its highest missionary and 
legislative councils, and are to-day an established part of its ma- 
chinery of service. I am unable to see that the right of sister- 
hoods to exist among us does not imply the same right in 
brotherhoods established tor the same purposes. 

As to the history of religious orders, I am not ignorant, and 
as to their possible dangers, I am sure I am not indifferent. 
That they became corrupt and scandalous during the pre-Retor- 
mation days is a fact not open to dispute. So did the Church 
itself. But the Church was reformed, while religious orders in 
England, on the other hand, were destroyed. On the theory that 
the Reformation was a finality (which is, I know, the theory, or 
rather the profound belief, of many earnest men), there is no ap- 
peal from this action, and there can be, it is assumed, no ques- 
tion as to its wisdom ; but I cannot say that, in my judgment, 
the Reformation was a finality. As to its enormous benefits to 
the Church and to human society, I am in no doubt at all, and I 
revere some of its leaders with a profound and grateful homage. 
But they were men, and the frailties and mistakes of men are 
seen in even the best things that they did. The iconoclastic 
spirit of which one may see a characteristic illustration in the 
west front of Exeter Cathedral appears in sweeping and whole- 
sale destructions and expulsions other than those connected with 
material structures. Perhaps the religious orders of that day did 
not deserve to be spared. Certainly the so-called ‘ contempla- 
tive orders,’ which claimed (as some of their successors still 
claim) to be known and designated as ‘ ¢he religious,’ merited 
scanty forbearance in an age when multitudes were perishing 
while they themselves were chanting litanies, and spending their 
se 0 in splendid religious ‘ functions,’ and over questions of up- 
holstery and embroidery. 

But what is the situation in the case of the two young men 
who have been admitted to the brotherhood to which your letter 
refers? Here are first one young man, and then another, who 
feel profoundly moved by the condition of the godless thousands 
and tens of thousands who crowd our tenement-houses, in New 
York. Do you know, my dear and honored presiding Bishop, 
what a tenement-house in New York is? Do you know the pro- 
found and widespread apathy of the Christian community con- 
cerning these schools of poverty, misery, and almost inevitable 
vice? Do you know that our own Church's mission work has, 
thus far, but touched the fringe of this awful mass of sorrow and 
sin? All this these young men came to see and know by per- 
sonal observation and actual contact. And then they said, and 
said, as I believe, rightly, ‘It we are to reach these people, we 
must, first of all, Zve among them. It will not answer to have 
a home and interests elsewhere, and then to walk over: to the 
mission chapel, and go about among the tenement-house popu- 
lation three or four times a week. If we are to get close to their 
hearts, we must get close to their lives. And then, too,’ they 
said, ‘ if we are to do this work, we must strip like the gladiator 
for the fight. We must be disencumbered of every tie and inter- 
est that can hinder or embarrass us. We must be willing to be 
poor, to live alone, to obey a fixed rule (or regimen) of life, that 
So we may give ourselves wholly to this work. There was a 
time when our Master said, ‘‘ Carry neither purse nor scrip.’’ 
There was a time when His apostle said, ‘‘ He that is unmarried 
careth for the things of the Lord that he may please the’ Lord ;”’ 
and again, ‘‘ Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves.”” There was a time, in a word, when, in special 
exigency, men voluntarily took on them the soldier-life and the 
soldier-rule, turning their backs on home, and gain, and a self- 
directed life. It.is such a time and such an exigency that con- 
- front us to-day. We do not want the help of a brotherhood to 
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retreat from the world, merely to coddle our own selfish souls, 
and call it sainthood ; we want a rule and bond that shall bind 
us to a hard task under sanctions the most august and urgent.’ 

And so they took their vow. I do not see how they can be 
faulted unless all particular and special vows are wrong. It 
may be said that their baptismal and ordination vows are 
enough. But if a clergyman came to you (as, once and again, 
such a one has come to me) and said: ‘I am in danger from a 
tendency to intemperance. I want to take a vow of total absti- 
nence. I want to take it with the most solemn sanctions, in 
se pee on my knees, with my hands on the Holy Bible, 
would you refuse him? Is he not entitled to every such help 
so long as the thing which he vows is not in itself sinful or in- 
consistent with his Christian calling ? Andis poverty inconsist- 
ent with the Christian calling? Is the unmarried state? Is 
obedience to a daily rule of work and prayer? To say that these 
things may be abused is to say what may be said of the Bible, 
or the sacraments, or any other means of grace. Prayer or 
church-going may be so indulged in as to lead to the neglect of 
daily duties and the most imperative obligations. But such an 
error is not the danger of our time, nor is poverty, nor the sur- 
render of the privileges and pleasures of married life, nor the 
surrender of the freedom of one’s own way. 

And if it is said that such vows are the setting-up of a standard 
of .piety not known to the Church, and the arrogating a superi- 
ority over other Christian disciples, it is enough to say, on the 
one hand, that there is no slightest assertion of such superiority, 
and on the other, that the threefold rule of this order of men only 
follows the accepted usage in regard to the threefold obligations 
of orders of women. It is, indeed, assumed, I understand, by 
those who criticize them, that the vows to which you refer are 
irrevocable, and this is regarded as an especial reason for pro- 
testing against them. If it were true, it would be. But they are 
not. I should have declined to administer such vows ; and those 
which I did administer were exflicitly acknowledged to be revo- 
cable, either at my own discretion or at the request of him who 
took them. : 

You conclude by remarking: ‘ This is not a matter which 
concerns simply yourself or your diocese. The whole Church is 
most deeply concerned, and especially the Episcopate. We are 
one body. The character, reputation, influence, and official acts 
belong in a sense to all.’ ‘ : 

Iam not quite sure that I understand this language ; but if 
you mean (a) that the administration of a vow to any person who 
desires to take it is distinctly an ‘ official ’—that is, an episcopal 
—act, then I have only to say that it is competent to any presby- 
ter to administer such vows as you refer to, and that my act was 
in no sense ‘episcopal.’ It was not a confirmation, or ordina- 
tion, or consecration. It was simply receiving a promise—a 
vow—solemn and unique indeed, but so, in a sense, every vow 
should be. 

Or if you mean (4) that any individual act of mine, however 
unofficial, binds all my brethren, then I can only say that such a 
position is one which would leave me absolutely without any in- 
dividual discretion whatever. I went the other day to lend the 
sanction and encouragement of my presence and voice to the 
opening of a free library by persons who do not profess even to 
be Christians, and whose only aim is to provide pure and in- 
structive secular reading for poor people. I presume the great 
majority of my episcopal brethren would say that I had no busi- 
ness to be there ; but if I had supposed or understood that my 
liberty of action in such a case would have to be surrendered on 
my being consecrated a Bishop, I would have refused the heavy 
burden which I now bear as involving not so much a burden as 
a bondage not to be endured. : ; 

One word more, and I am sure you will not misunderstand it. 
You subscribe yourself with, I know well, true and tender affec- 
tion—would that I were worthier of it !—‘ In Christian love, your 
own friend and your father’s friend.’ Believe me, my dear 
Presiding Bishop, you could have conjured by no more potent 
earthly spell than that ! I revere my father’s memory as that of 
the noblest prelate and the wisest man I ever knew. Iam not 
worthy to bear his name, still less his great and holy office, 
But all that I know of generous and fair dealing with men of 
various minds and faiths within the Church of God he taught 
me. He dreaded the taint of Roman error, and Ido, But he 
believed that things that had been abused were not necessarily 
evil in themselves. And had he lived on and into the new con- 
ditions and sore needs ot our day, he would have owned, I think, 
that an order of men, under obligations in no essential particu- 
lar different from those of orders of women, might do a John the 
Baptist’s work, in hair shirt and leathern girdle, if need be, cry- 
ing in the wilderness of a great city’s sin, that men should repent 
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and open in their hearts a highway for the Lord! If I did not 
think that he would have thought so, you may be sure that I 
would not have done what I have. 
_ And yet I may be mistaken. I may well distrust my own 
judgment when it conflicts with yours. And I desire to say, 
therefore, that, in this matter, I shall be entirely ready to submit 
myself to the wisdom of my fathers and brothers in the episco- 
‘pate. If they think that I have erred, or have exceeded my au- 
thority, I shall not hesitate to advise my young brother that, in 
administering to him the vows which Ee been objected to, I 
am deemed to have transcended my powers, and to have acted 
‘unwisely and wrongly, and that, theretore, so far as I am con- 
‘cerned, he is dispensed from their obligation, thenceforth and 
finally. But will you forgive me if I add that, in doing so, I 
‘shall not surrender my own judgment as to the expediency and 
propriety of my action, unti] convinced by arguments more suffi- 
‘cient and conclusive than have yet been addressed to me ? 

And having said this much, will you still further pardon me if 
I also add that, pressed as I am by my manifold duties, which 
Jeave me scant leisure and less taste for controversy, with this 
letter this correspondence, so far as I am concerned, must close ? 
Having given my reasons for the act which you fault, and hav- 
ing expressed my readiness to submit to the judgment of my 
fathers and brethren in the Episcopate, I must be permitted to 
turn my face and my thoughts to other tasks and more immedi- 
ate duties, 

I am, my dear Presiding Bishop, with unfeigned respect, 

Faithfully yours, H POTTER. 





Three Christmas Fairies. * 
[From 7ke Pall Mail Christmas Extra.] 

A FRENCH critic, M. Ernest Chesneau, a translation of whose 
book on the English School of Painting is shortly to be pub- 
lished, with a preface by Mr. Ruskin, has called attention to the 
extraordinary change in one branch of English art which has 
been effected by three living artists—the change from the savage 
humor of Hogarth to the graceful fancies of our best illustrated 
‘books to-day. These three artists are Miss Kate Greenaway (to 
whose ‘ hitherto undreamt of and in its kind unrivalled genius’ 
Mr. Ruskin has lately been paying professorial acknowledg- 
ment), Mr. R. Caldecott and Mr. Walter Crane. The custom of 
the trade brings the designers of colored picture books into spe- 
cial prominence at Christmas, and the account of the lite and 
work of these three artists, which we subjoin, can hardly tail to 
be of some interest. In prosaic fashion, we have massiailied our 
fairies alphabetically. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 

Holland-street is one of those secluded by-ways which still re~ 
tain a pleasant old-air flavor in the midst of that vast wilderness 
of red brick and stucco known as Kensington. Here, at No. 24, 
an unpretending little house, lives Mr. Randolph Caldecott—that 
is, when he is in town. Going up-stairs, 1 am shown into a 
pretty little drawing-room. A man apparently about thirty-five, 
slim of figure, with slightly bent shoulders, rises from his chair 
in the corner and welcomes me with a pleasant smile. There 
are traces of hard work and much thought on Mr. Caldecott’s 
rather wan and careworn face, the lower half of which is con- 


cealed by a short beard ; but as he talks of his art, and tells the- 


story of his early life and struggles, it lightens up, and the slow 
— becomes quickened and almost enthusiastic. The nature 
of Mr. Caldecott’s work enables him to work anywhere, so the 
little drawing-room in Holland-street bore some evidence of his 
avocations. One of the tables, at which the artist was working 
when I disturbed him, was covered with pen and ink drawings, 
rough sketches, and two or three bas-reliefs, one depicting one 
of his characteristic hunting sketches. Mr. Caldecott during my 
short visit took from his waistcoat pocket a tiny sketchbook about 
an inch and a half square, every page of which was filled with 
rough outlines of faces and features, legs, arms, and noses ; 
coats and trousers of queer cut, and hats queer in shape. ‘If,’ 
he said, ‘ I happen to see a face, or, indeed, anything that strikes 
me, I make a memorandum of it here.’ From one of these little 
books, one in use at Monaco, Mr. Caldecott was kind enough to 
tear a few sheets, and we have reproduced them here. 

Mr. Caldecott was born at Chester and his boyish days were 
spent in the neighborhood. Even then he began to show the 
bent of his mind. When only six years old his favorite amuse- 
ment was the cutting-out of animals in wood. Presently the time 
came for him to leave school ; the business of life began very 





* To be concluded next week, 
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early, and a place was found for him in a private bank in the 
pretty little town of Whitchurch, in Shropshire. When at 
Whitchurch, having escaped from the drudgery of the banking- 
house stool, it was his wont to shoulder his gun and ramble off 
into the surrounding country in search of such sport as was at 
his disposal. But these walks and lonely saunters were produc- 
tive, for, like the great American writer, two of whose books he 
has interpreted with so much sympathy and humorous fancy, 
‘he stopped occasionally to gather a flower, or admire a pros- 
pect.” And in the course of his loiterings he jotted down in his 
sketchbook such scenes and characters as struck his fancy, the 
picturesque details of any old manor-house, a village inn, an old 
church, a farmhouse—perhaps tumble-down and moss-covered— 
bits of landscape, a common, the tree-girt meadows and country 
lanes. Many arustic beau and many a village belle have uncon- 
sciously sat to Mr. Caldecott, whose facile pencii quickly trans- 
ferred their features to his sketch-book. Did he meet a jolly 
farmer or a buxom landlady in some remote inn parlor, he seized 
upon their peculiarities. Who has not admired those dusky 
chambers, lit by mullioned windows, those quaint courtyards, 
the old-fashioned furniture, the curious chimneys, which are to 
be found scattered over his books? These have all been found 
in the same way, and remembered long afterwards when the artist 
found they could be used. When in the banking-house at Whit- 
church he lived some two miles away from the town, in an old 
farmhouse, and as horses were at his command he hunted occa- 
sionally. This afforded him a pleasant mode of recreation, of 
which he was eager to avail himself, and to this custom he attrib- 
utes his skill in producing his vigorous sketches of the hunting- 
field, the vivid groups of huntsmen, the village rabbles. Horses 
and a of every breed have been his constant study. At last 
these pleasant times came to an end, and the young clerk was 
transferred to a bank in uncongenial Manchester. This was in- 
deed a startling change from the reposeful and sleepy little 
Shropshire town. Here he worked steadily for five years, seizing 
every opportunity to improve himself and to develop his artistic 
tastes ; for by this time he felt that his bent was art. 

In 1872, which may be said to be the most eventful year of 
Mr. Caldecott’s life, urged by numerous friends, who were per- 
suaded that his genius would find ample employment and a wide 
appreciation, he boldly determined to throw up the bank forever 
and go to London. ‘I had money in my pocket sufficient to 
keep me for a year or so, and was hopeful that during that time 
my powers would be developed and my style improved so much 
that I should find plenty of work.’ The step was taken, and to 
London he went. For a time Mr.. Caldecott used to wander 
about London in search of material to fill his sketch-book. He 
would stroll down to the Houses of Parliament and sketch the 
members, and the groups that congregated about the Law Courts 
—judges, barristers, witnesses, were all one tohim. If there 
was a fashionable wedding, a meeting at Exeter Hall, a great 
public gathering of any kind, a new piece at the theatre, he made 
one of the party. He frequented the parks and roamed about - 
the streets in the same way that he had roamed about the 
Shropshire lanes, and neither pencil nor imagination was ever 
at rest. Work, however, and lucrative work, soon began to come 
to him in London. Some caricatures appeared in Pumch. Mr. 
Blackburn, who was then editing London Society, soon af- 
forded him a chance in the columns of that periodical, and here 
were printed many of Mr. Caldecott’s first published pen-and-ink 
sketches. London, in fact, opened up a new and vast world to 
the artist ; he and his name soon became known in art circles, 

In 1878 Mr. Edmund Evans asked him to do two picture-books 
such as would be likely to suit the tastes of children. He was to 
choose his own subjects and deal with them as his fancy dic- 
tated, but each one was to cost a shilling, and that was the only 
stipulation laid down. ‘ After a good deal ot thought,’ said Mr. 
Caldecott, ‘I chose ‘‘ John Gilpin’’ and the ‘‘ House that Jack 
Built,’” and I went to work.’ The two books were published 
and speedily attracted public notice by their originality, their 

uaintness, and delicate humor. Since then he has yearly pro- 

uced two of these picture-books, which have given delight and 
pleasure to children innumerable. Twelve of these have been 
published by Messrs, Routledge, who are kind enough to inform 
us that they have sold no less than 867,000 copies. Besides 
Washington Irving’s ‘ Old Christmas’ and ‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ 
which may be considered his chefs d’euvre, Mr. Caldecott has 
illustrated a number of Asop’s fables, evolving from each what 
he terms ‘ a modern instance,’ and it is possible enough that he 
will some day complete the series. But the subject has grown 
from small beginnin s, and he fancies that hitherto he has 
treated them with a little too much flippancy. To Mr. Black- 
burn’s ‘ Breton Folk’ he contributed no less than 170 sketches, 
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and a volume of Italian travel, by Mrs. Comyns Carr, also con- 
tained a quantity of his work. Then there are the children’s 
picture-books, a large — of work done tor The Graphic, 
with which we are all familiar, sea pieces, landscapes, hunting 
sketches, and so on. 

When Mr. Caldecott is contemplating one of his children’s 
picture-books he chooses his own subjects, and after a good deal 
of serious consideration as to the method of treatment to be ap- 
plied, he makes a blank book .of the required size, and rapidly 
draws a number of sketches in the rough, page for page, as they 
will appear. This he uses as a guide when doing the actual 
work. Many of these finished sketches are done with a pen and 
brown ink on ordinary sheets of smooth note paper. 


WALTER CRANE. 


The modern generation of children would hardly know what a 
Christmas was without Mr. Walter Crane. It is just twenty 
years ago since he published his first toy-book, and marked an 
era in nursery history. Ever since then not only has he kept u 
a continual supply of toy-books and Christmas books himself, 
but he has raised a host of imitators, until now there can hardly 
be a well-kept nursery in the kingdom which has not its Walter 
Crane fairy tales as well as its pictures from the Christmas ///us- 
trated or Graphic. Every one knows what a Walter Crane pict- 
ure-book is, with its stories of Perrault or ‘ The Arabian Nights’ 
adorned in the most dazzling manner ; its adaptation of Etrus- 
can, Flemish, and Japanese art; the go with which it tells its 
story, the grace with which the accessories are given, and the 
familiar English landscape in its backgrounds. 

How is it done? What are the elements that go to make up 
one of these books? That is the question which we thought 
would be sure to interest people at Christmas time, and which a 
visit to Mr. Crane at walk soon gives some materials for an- 
swering. Mr, Crane lives in Shepherd’s-bush, and nothing could 
be less suggestive of ‘high art’ than the neighborhood and ex- 
terior of his home. One side of Wood-lane is a row of those 
little yellow brick houses with heavy freestone porches and bay 
windows which have made such miles and miles of London hide- 
ous of recent years. On to this row Mr. Crane's front windows 
look out, his own house being a low white cottage standing back 
from the road in about an acre of garden which has somehow 
been stranded in the surrounding wilderness. Nine years ago, 
Mr. Crane says, when he first came to live in Shepherd’s-bush, 
there were no houses opposite, and even now it is possible to 
believe yourself in the country behind. ‘ There, for instance, is 
the little picture ‘‘ In a London Garden,’’ which I exhibited at 
the Institute of Painters in Oil last year. People said it was im- 
aginary, but it was really a study of my own garden here, behind 
my house. There is the high red wall, you see, along which the 
hollyhocks will come up famously again in summer time, and 
there is my little girl —(‘‘ herself the fairest flower among them 
all,’* one thinks)—who is picking them in the picture.’ In the 
corner of the garden nearest the house is Mr. Crane’s studio, and 
you are in the middle of the workshop directly you enter. You 
remember at once to have seen the big dog before who greets 
you at the door and waits for his master’s password for you. 
“He is always with me,’ the master says, ‘ when I work, lor I 
am devoted to animals. There is nowhere I am fonder of going 
than to the Zoological Gardens, and I once had serious thoughts 
of giving myself up to animal painting altogether.’ A glance 
round the studio soon reveals the number of subsidiary studies 
which have been utilized in the toy-books and the great versatility 
and industry of the artist. The walls and shelves and portfolios 
are all full of Mr. Crane’s work in different kinds. There are 
etd of wall paper of his design—the story of ‘ The Sleepin 

eauty,’ for instance, for children to wake up and see aroun 
them ; designs for ceilings, for triezes, for door panels; the 
original sketch for ‘The Bridge of Life’ in last year’s ‘ Gros- 
venor ;’ landscapes innumerable, of Cromer, of Bamborough, of 
Florence and Rome ; Perugia, Pisa, and Sorrento, side by side 
with studies in Sherwood Forest, Dorsetshire, and the Isle of 
Mull ; ae pieces like that of Europa and the Bull ; and then 
there is the rough sketch, at which the artist has last been work- 
ing, for his principal figure-picture next year. This is to be a 
representation of Liberty. -The caged human soul is a prisoner, 
with the powers of intellectual and spiritual tyranny keepin 
guard in his cell. But the priest and the king are now both 
slumbering, the angel of liberty is at the open door, and the fet- 
ters are falling from the prisoner’s hands. 

Mr. Crane’s versatility is due in a large measure to the man- 
ner of his bringing up. Like Mr. Caldecott, Mr. Crane comes 
from Chester, and his father was the séeretary of the Liverpool 
Academy. He had, too, a lithographic press, and used to issue 
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views of Wales, and later was known as a portrait and miniature 
painter. ‘So 1 was born to the trade, you see,’ says Mr. Crane; 
* but I lost my father when 1 was only fourteen, and since then | 
have had pretty much to shift for myself. At that age W. J. 
Linton, seeing some of my youthtul sketches, took me as a pupil, 
with a view to drawing on wood, and this turned me towards il- 
lustrated work ; and, besides that, it was the work which passed 
through his hands that helped to give me, I suppose, the bent I 
afterwards followed in landscape and figurative design. Draw- 
ings of Rossetti, F. Sandys, and Sir F. Leighton, for instance—I 
well remember the impression those made on me. Then, too, 
Linton did the engraving for Gilchrist’s ‘* Life of Blake,’’ and 
Blake’s work fascinated me greatly. Ruskin, too, was one of 
the men who influenced me largely: Ruskin and the poets, 
counteracted later by Herbert Spencer and Darwin ; and, as re- 
gards contemporary influences, I cannot forget what I owe to 
Burne-Jones and William Morris.* 1 remember reading ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters,’’ and being deeply moved by it, when I cannot 
have been more than fourteen years old. But I owe, perhaps, 
most of all to the South Kensington Museum. Like Blake, who 
‘thanked God he never was sent to school to be whipped into 
following the ways of a fool,” I am thanktul that I never had 
any school training—which at the best means training under 
some stereotyped system. For a student with definite aims 
there is no exaggerating the value of the inexhaustible treasures 
at the South Kensington Museum. There are no better masters 
in art than are to be found there, and in the Phidian marbles or 
the Italian Room at the National Gallery. I never had any sys- 
tematic training, in the school sense, and I certainly owe nothing 
to the Academy. I was proud of getting a picture exhibited 
there in 1862—it was ‘‘ The Lady of Shalot’’—and as it was 
very favorably noticed in The Times, and 1 knew I could im- 
prove, I thought I was on the road to fortune. But though I tried 
and tried again, I never got a second picture accepted there till 
ten years later, and since Sir Coutts Lindsay opened the Gros- 
venor Gallery I have troubled Burlington House no more. I ex- 
hibited chiefly in the first Water-Color Dudley Gallery from 1866 
onwards. Landscape has always been one of my favorite occu- 
pations ; and the public which associates my name with ‘‘ Wal- 
ter Crane toy-books ” would be surprised, perhaps, to see these 
portfolios full of landscape studies that I am showing you. But 
it is figurative art that I love best ; one of my very earliest draw- 
ings, on the wall there, is meant to represent Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man, or the conflict of the ‘‘ Good and Evil Powers,” and now, 
as you see, I am at work on the “ Victory of Liberty.’’ As for 
my illustrated books, I enjoy them too, of course, and they reflect 


‘from time to time ideas which have influenced my more serious 


work.’ 

Mr. Crane is still busy with illustrated books, and lying on his 
writing-table were the proofs, in black and white, for ‘ The 
Golden Primer,’ which he has been illustrating for Professor 
Meiklejohn, and which is coming out this Christmas. Some of 
these drawings Mr. Crane and his publishers have allowed us to 
reproduce, and—like all Mr. Crane’s illustrative work, for that 
matter—they tell their own story clearly enough. Professor 
Meiklejohn’s idea is to give the children words only of a self-con- 
sistent notation, not ‘one, gone, done,’ but ‘cat, hat, pat,’ so 
that there may be no difficulties to start with about pronuncia- 
tion ; and Mr. Crane comes in to show the meaning. 
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Dr. HOLMES AND DR. JOHNSON :—I have just lost my dear 
and honored contemporary of the last century. A hundred 
years ago this day, December 13, 1784, died the admirable and 
ever to be remembered Dr. Samuel Johnson. The year 1709 
was made ponderous and illustrious in English biography by his 
birth. My own humble advent to the world of protoplasm was 
in the year 1809 of the present century. Summer was just end- 
ing when those four letters, ‘son b.’ were written under the 
date of my birth, August 29th. Autumn had just begun when 
my great pre contemporary entered this un-Christian universe 
and was made a member of the Christian church on the same 
day, for he was born and baptized on the 18th of September. 
Thus there was established a close bond of relationship be- 
tween the great English scholar and writer and myself. Year 
by year, and almost month by month, my life has kept pace in 
this century with his life in the last century. I had only to open 





* ‘Two men who have done more for English art than any others. The study of 
Japanese art, too, which has influenced not only English but all Western art, must 
not be left out of account ; nor, as regards the past, the work of Albert Durer, Hol- 
bein, and Burg‘mair, or moderns of nearly equal power such as Alfred Rethel—all 
these, and the training of eye and taste which successive visits to Italy can hardly fail 
to give an artist have had their due effect.’ 
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my Boswell at any time, and I knew just what Johnson at my 
age, twenty or fifty or seventy, was thinking and doing ; what 
were his feelings about life ; what changes the years had wrought 
in his body, his mind, his feelings, his companionships, his repu- 
tation. . . . My life is a little less precious to me since I have 
lost that dear old friend ; and when the funeral train moves to 
Westminster Abbey next Saturday,—for I feel as if this were 
1784, and not 1884,—I seem to find myself following the hearse, 
one of the silent mourners.—Dr. Holmes, in The Atlantic. 





AMERICAN PREACHERS NOT SENSATIONAL :—The hearer of 
itching ears may, therefore, search in vain through the length 
and width of some of the chief cities of America for sensational 
‘preaching. The —— city of New York does not possess 
such an article. Probably the impression of the English sermon- 
hunter, after a pretty careful raid for his favorite style, would be 
that the preaching of New York was good, instructive, scholarly, 
in excellent taste, but to him a trifle commonplace and dull. It 
is probable that all the sensation which the American can bear is 
furnished him by the newspaper press. Other forms of intellect- 
ual effort may also suffer from a reaction against this sensation- 
alism of the newspapers, and be almost too much restrained with- 
in the stricter lines of oratorical and literary style. American 
public speaking is always good, but it is rather stiff and stilted. 
American authorship suffers somewhat in the same manner. 
More naturalness, and simplicity, and directness in the pulpit 
would not be amiss. But we doubt whether the average Ameri- 
can congregation, in some places at least, would like such 
preaching. It would not be bookish enough, and being interest- 
ing, its very simplicity would raise a suspicion of its depth and 
thoroughness.— ev. Dr. L. D. Bevan, in The Quiver. 





‘AN UNSEXED WOMAN :’—The actual truth, at any rate, was 
that he [Emerson] never felt a movement of the life of conscience 
from the day of his birth till that of his death. . . . He did not 
know the inward difference between good and. evil, so far as he 
was himself concerned. . . . | found, in fact, before I had been 
with him a week, that the immense superiority I ascribed to him 
was altogether personal or practical—by no means intellectual ; 
that it came to him by birth or genius, like a woman’s beauty or 
charm of manners ; that no other account was to be given of it, 
in truth, than that Emerson himself was an unsexed woman. 
- . . He seemed to me unmistakably virgin-born whenever I 
looked at him, . . . In short, he was, as I have said before, fun- 
damentally treacherous to civilization, without being at all aware 
himself of the fact. He appeared to me utterly unconscious of 
himself as either good or evil. He had no conscience, in fact, 
and lived by pavengson, which is an altogether lower and less 
spiritual faculty.—From ‘ The Literary Remains of the Late 
Henry Fames.’ 





Notes 


—THE important announcement comes from Harper & Bros. 
of the early publication of ‘ The Writings and Speeches of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden,’ edited by John Bigelow. The writings include a 
number of important letters. Mr. Bigelow, it is understood, is 
engaged upon a Life of Mr. Tilden which, from his long acquain- 
tance with that eminent politician, promises to be a most inter- 
esting volume. 


—Harper’s Magazine for March will contain a paper by Mr. 
John Bigelow on ‘ Jefferson’s Financial Diary,’ a unique volume 
recently discovered and now in the possession of Mr. Tilden. 
The book numbers 192 pages and is bound in calf and well pre- 
served. It is all written in Mr. Jefferson’s autograph, and no 
account of it has ever before been printed. The entries extend 
from Jan. 1, 1791, to Dec. 28, 1803, covering the periods of 
Jefferson’s office as Secretary of State, Vice-President and Presi- 
dent, and throwing sidelights upon three administrations, The 
MS. is in a neat, legible hand, and while the accounts are kept 
methodically, they are not in accordance with the common rules 
of book-keeping. A copious index is given at the end of the 
book. Those persons who talk of the Jeffersonian simplicity of 
—- will be surprised at the extent pf the wine consumed dur- 
ing these eight years, and those who rail at his infidelity will be 
surprised to see how much money he gave to the Church. 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne, replying in the Boston 7ranscript 
to Margaret Fuller’s defenders, says: ‘The author of ‘* The 
Scarlet Letter’ has been generally conceded the possession of 
deep and peculiar insight into human nature. But when, in a 
speculative moment, he happens to turn this penetrating glance 
upon a certain voluble and self-righteous New England female, 
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a chorus arises of ‘‘ blundering,’’ ‘‘ clumsy,’’ ‘*‘ malicious,” 
‘‘ narrow,’’ ‘‘ false,”’ and he is no longer allowed the possession 
of even ordinary eyesight. The members of the chorus, on the 
other hand, who were never suspected of insight till now, sud- 
denly avouch their vast superiority in that respect to Haw- 
thorne.’ 

—The failure of Mr. Richard Worthington, the publisher, is 
to be regretted. It may be attributed, we are told, to the large 
amount of stock he bought frgm the John Lovell Co., some 
$70,000 worth—not plates, unfortunately, but the manufactured 
books. The plates were used by other publishers to bring out 
paper-covered editions, at cheaper rates, of the books Mr. 
Worthington had in cloth. The competition was too unequal to 
last long. Mr. Worthington’s liabilities are put at $300,000 and 
his nominal assets at $400,000. 

—Mr. Gosse is evidently much pleased with the American edi- 
tion of his latest work, just published ; for he writes to Messrs. 
Armstrong : ‘I am extremely gratified by the appearance of the 
Gray in four volumes which *you have sent me, I think it dis- 
tinctly superior in form to the English edition.’ 

—Prang & Co. have made a revolution in the valentine trade. 
Their valentine cards made on the plan of their Christmas cards 
are pretty and bright without being gaudy. 

—New York is to be congratulated on the prospect of a series 
of Thomas Popular Concerts to be given at the Academy of 
Music every Tuesday evening and Thursday afternoon between 
Nov. 1, 1885, and May 1, 1886, This is exactly what is needed 
in New York, and me we should have had every year since 
Thomas’s orchestra was organized. The lady to whose enthusi- 
asm and energy we are indebted for these concerts has won the 
lasting gratitude of all lovers of good music, and what she has 
done will make the season of 1885-6 a memorable one. Solo 
performers, both vocal and instrumental, will take part in these 
concerts, and it is possible that the Chorus Society may assist at 
some of them. 

—George Bancroft, the venerable historian, has written a 
paper on Holmes’s ‘ Life of Emerson’ for the February Worth 
American Review, and Prof. C. A. Young will have a paper in 
the same number on ‘ Theories Regarding the Sun’s Corona.’ 

—Mr. Horace Howard Furness has given $1000 to Vassar 
College, to establish a Kate Rogers Furness prize tund in mem- 
ory of his deceased wife. The income is to be divided into two 
prizes, offered to the Senior Class for the best essays on some 
Shakspearian or Elizabethan subject. Mrs. Furness was the 
compiler of a valuable ‘ Concordance to Shakspeare’s Poems.’ 

—We have never seen a bettér number of Zhe Magazine of 
Art than that for February. The frontispiece is a most interest- 
ing reproduction in two colors of Downman’s portrait of Lady 
Maria Waldegrave ; and a capital article on Coquelin is illus- 
trated with portraits in character of that delightful actor. Miss 
Robinson’s biographical and critical sketch of Elihu Vedder is 
as interesting as it is timely. The portrait of Mr. Vedder is an 
excellent likeness, and the reproductions from his drawings, 
while not perhaps representing his most characteristic work, are 
sufficiently Vedderesque to show the bent of his imagination and 
the strength of his touch. 

—Appleton’s ‘ Chart Primer,’ by Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, is 
an admirable book for holding the attention of the beginner, as 
well as for teaching him to read, for the eye is appealed to, as 
well as the intelligence. What the map is to the geography, 
Mrs. Rickoff proposes that her charts shall be to the primer, 
The colored ilustrations from the pictures of Miss Ida Waugh 
and Miss Kate Greenaway add to the interest of the volume, and 
rob it somewhat of the appearance of a task-book. 

—Death has deprived Edmond About of the privilege of sit- 
ting in one of the forty coveted chairs of the French Academy. 
Blackballed in 1870, he had to wait until quite recently for the 
official recognition which his talents deserved ; and although 
elected at last, his formal reception was postponed in conse- 
quence of ill-health. It would probably have occurred this 
month. As it is, the delightful satirist sits amongst the Immor- 
tals, his predecessors, without ever having sat amongst the Im- 
mortals who were his contemporaries. When he died, a week 
ago, he lacked one month of being fifty-seven years of age. For 
a lazy man this would have been a short lifetime ; for M. About 
it was a very long one. The amount of his literary output 
would have done credit to a fairly active centenarian ; for he 
was not only a prolific author, but a laborious journalist, and 
wrote many hundreds of columns for the press which perished 
with the occasions that gave them birth. Prepared for a literary 
career by thorough education at school and college, he won dis- 
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tinction as novelist, playwright, art critic, and political pam- 
hleteer. In 1870 he was made a Member of the Council of 
tate. He had then been for three years an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, whose Cross he had received in 1858. But to 
the man-of-letters, these honors are trifling in comparison with 
a fauteuil amongst the Immortal Forty. 

—‘ May Blossom,’ a story based on Mr. David Belasco’s drama 
of that name recently played at the Madison Square Theatre, has 
been published in the pocket eflition of the Seaside Library. 

—Harper & Bros. have in press the account of M. Desiré 
Charnay's expedition to Mexico and Central America in 1879, 
made under the patronage of Mr. Pierre Lorillard. The book is 
already published in France by Hachette & Co, It is illustrated 
with 214 engravings and 19 maps, which will be retained in the 
American edition. The maps are exceptionally fine. 

—Dr. Talmage will thank his friends and admirers next month 
for their recent congratulations on the occasion ot his fifty-third 
birthday, using the same medium of communication—7he 
Brooklyn Magazine. 

—The controversy on the nature and grounds of religion be- 
tween Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison, which appeared 
in The Nineteenth Century and The Popular Science Monthly, 
a to be immediately reissued in a cheap form by D. Appleton & 

0. 

—In the last number of Anglia, Prof. J. A. Harrison presents 
a scholarly and suggestive article on Negro English, or what he 
terms Ear i He calls special attention to the phonetics 
and grammatical forms of this peculiar language, and gives a 
large number of illustrative sentences. It is quite surprising to 
note how many of these Negroisms have become a part of the 
popular speech of the whites, both South and North. 

—If ‘ The Money-Makers: A Social Parable’ is as good as its 
author and his publishers, the Messrs. Appleton, seem to think, 
it is going to make a sensation. A feature of the book will be 
its portraits of prominent men and women under a thin dis- 
guise. The author’s name is to be a well-kept secret. 

—Triibner & Co. will publish early in February a new volume 
of verse by Edwin Arnold. It is called ‘ The Secret of Death,’ 
and is from the Sanskrit. 


—From the Bureau of Education, in Washington, Charles 
Warren writes :—In looking more carefully over your issue of 
Dec. 13, I find that, respecting Dr. Ramage’s book of Latin 
authors, you say ‘a noteworthy omission being that of Marcus 
Aurelius.’ It is hardly necessary to remind your reviewer that 
Marcus Aurelius, though a Roman Emperor, was os a 
Greek writer. Accordingly the few extracts from his writings, 
which seem to Dr. Ramage ‘ beautiful’ enough to be included 
among his excerpts, will be found in the volume devoted to 
Greek authors. 


—The February issue of Zhe Chautauguan will contain a 
aper on ‘ National Aid to Education,’ by Gen. John A. Logan. 
r. G. Brown Goode, director of the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has prepared for the same number a paper on 
* The Smithsonian Institution.’ 

—The February S¢. Nicholas will contain a new versified 
chronology of the sovereigns of England, by Gail Hamilton, en- 
titled * English Kings in a Nutshell.’ It is intended as an aid to 
the memory. 

—Four Western books published by the same house—Samuel 
Carson & Co., of San Francisco—within the past three months 
are ‘ With the Invader: Glimpses of the New Southwest,’ by 
Edwards Roberts ; ‘ The Squatter and the Don,’ a novel of Cali- 
fornian life, by C. Loyal; ‘A California Pilgrimage,’ told in 
verse by Amelia W. Truesdell; and ‘A Trip to Alaska,’ by 
George Wardman, Treasury Agent at the Seal Islands. 


—A. P. Southwick, of Galveston, Ind., and Prof, A. H. Beals 
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-are writing a ‘ Burlesque History of the United States,’ in which, - 


* under the veil of a thin guise of humor,’ they will seek to pre- 
sent ‘much new matter and accurate historical statement.’ 


—Among Messrs. Putnam’s announcements of forthcoming 
books are ‘ The Life of Society,’ ‘a general view,’ by E. Wood- 
ward Brown ; ‘ Bible Characters,’ a series of sermons by the 
late Alexander D. Mercer, D.D., with memoir of the author, 
and portrait ; ‘How Should I Pronounce? or, The Art of Cor- 
rect. Pronunciation,’ by W. H. P. Phyfe; ‘Fragments trom 
an Old Inn,’ sketches and verses, by Lilian Rozell Messenger ; 
*Williams’s History of the Negro Race,’ popular edition, two 
volumes in one; ‘Queen Bess,’ a story for girls, by Marian 
Shaw ; and, in the series of Questions of the Day, ‘ The Tariff 
Legislation of the Past Twenty-five Years,’ by F. W, Taussig. 
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—The little weekly, ‘ Plymouth Pulpit,’ which has tor years 
been issuing stenographic reports of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, 
will henceforth be continued as a separate department (under 
its old title) in Zhe Pulpit of To-day—a monthly which has been 
published during the past year under the title of Zhe English 
Pulpit of To-Day, giving in each number several sermons by 
such renowned English preachers as Canon Farrar, Canon 
Liddon, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, etc., and an ex- 
position of some portion of Scripture, a “ Lecture-Room Talk,’ 
and miscellaneous matter, book-reviews, brief selected thoughts, 
etc. It is published by the Rev. Alfred E. Rose, of Westfield, N.Y. 


— Queries is the name of ‘a monthly review otf literary, art, 
scientific, and general educational questions of the day,’ just 
started in Buffalo by Mr. C. W. Moulton, whose former venture 
in journalism—7Z7he Wyoming Literary Monthly, known after- 
wards as Literature—was hardly such as to encourage him to 
try his luck a second time in the perilous field of periodical pub- 
lications. But, as its title suggests, the new review is less am- 
bitious in aim than the old one, and has a special feature to 
recommend it to a certain class of readers. Persons who like to 
show their learning by answering test questions, while at the 
same time running the risk of winning a prize or two, should 
send their names to C. L. Sherrill & Co., who publish it. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference, | 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 871.—Very many persons have been perplexed by the terms used 
to designate the peoples in the United States distinguished by complexion. 
We speak of the: redman, the African, the freedman, the colored man, 
the Mongolian, etc. Now can we not find aterm by which we shall desig- 
nate all peoples, not belon ng to the American or Caucasian family? The 
only true Americans are the Indians. All others were emigrants but have 
mostly become indigenous, whether their origin was European, Asiatic or 
African. Let the Caucasian be known as the American, and the family wilh 
include the English, Scotch, Irish, French, German, Spanish, etc., who have 
become indigneous here. Now by what term shall we denominate the other 
peoples whose complexions differ from the Caucasian? Permit me to sug- 

est two terms. At the outset, it must be remembered that the mass of 
these people are now as indigenous to the Americas as are the Caucasian, 
and this fact must be recognized. We might designate them, then, by one 
or other of the following terms—Colamerican, or Melamerican. Either of 
these terms would include the blacks, Mongolians and Indians, and the vari- 
ous branches thereof. The time will come when such a designation will be 
‘of great value to historians; and the sooner it is adopted, the better. 


New Eeyprrt, N. J. W. J. Henperson. 


No. 872.—Where can I obtain: 1. ‘St. Augustine, Florida,’ by Mrs. Yel- 
verton ; 2. Sergeant Atkins’s ‘An Indian Story of the Florida War;’ 3. 
‘Eminent Americans,’ by Benson J. Lossing; 4. Salverte’s ‘Philosophy of 


—. 2 vols. 
ULMVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 
(8. Alden Publishing Co., New York City.] 


W. G. P. Brinckvoe. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 785.—‘ Supernatural Religion’ was written by Professor Francis W. 
Newman, of the London University. 
Warwick, Cuester Co., Pa. E. G. Krenz. 


No. 859.—The following German Periodicals treat of politico-economical 
uestions: Virteljahrschrift fiir Volkewirthschaft, Berlin; Jahrbiichen fiir 

fationalékonomie und Statistik, Jena; Centralblatt fiir die Interessen der 
Volkwirthschaft, Berlin; Monatsschrift fiir Gesellechaftewissenschaft und 
Volkswirthschaft ; Die Nation, Die Zukunft. I have forgotten the addresses 
of the last three, but they may be ordered through Gracklauer’s Bureau at 
Leipzig. The Zconomiste Frangais and Journal des Economistes may be 
ordered through B. Westermann & Co., New York. 

Ann Arsor, Mica. T. 


No. 861.—The poem, ‘Heliotrope,’ appeared in Harper’s Monthly—or 
possibly Zhe Century—about eleven years ago. 
Orance, New JERSEY. (Mrs.) H.M. Storrs. 


No. 863.—If J. C. McC., Jr., will send us his full name and address, 
we will forward to him a copy of ‘ My King,’ kindly furnished by Alice Shep- 
ard, of the Springfield, Mass., Public Library. 








ScHoots oF TECHNOLOGY are perhaps the most useful educational institutions 
in the world, reducing the ber of unskilled laborers and increasing that of 
skilful artisans. Many a child becomes a common laborer, doing precarious work 
at scanty wages, who might have been at the head of his craft, always employed 
at good pay, if his father had taken out, at trifling cost, a Life or Endowment 
Policy in Tin TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn. 








